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Tue French work from which these volumes are translated, is 
understood to be written by the Duchess herself, although there is 
no such announcement in the title-page. Some persons, partly, 
perhaps, on account of that omission, believe that the work is not 
genuine ; we have several reasons for believing that it is. We are 
so informed by almost every other page in the book, though the 
title-page looks tlank upon it, and we are not inclined to doubt 
what we are told, without some good cause for so doing. We had 
rather be cheated now and then by others, than be continually 
cheating ourselves, from the fear of such an event: and besides, 
a deception, or ~ a take in,’ as it is termed, would have been better 
supported in the outset. Why should the title-page have been more 
scrupulous than all its brethren ? 

The Duchess D'Abrantes (Madame Junot) informs us, that she 
descends, by the mother’s side, from a branch of tbe illustrious 
family of the Comneni; and she revives the story of a Greek origin 
for Buonaparte, whom she brings from the same stock :— 





* When Constantine Comnenus,’ says the Duchess, ‘ landed in | 
Corsica in 1676, at the head of the Greek colony, he had with him | 
several sons, one of whom was named Calomeros. This son he | 
sent to Florence, on a mission to the Grand Duke of Tuscany. The | 
Grand Duke prevailed on the young Greek to renounce Corsica, 
and fix his abode in Tuscany. After some interval of time, an 
individual named Calomeros came from Italy, indeed from Tuscany, | 
and fixed his abode in Corsica, where his descendants formed the | 
family of Buonaparte: for the name C/alomeros, literally Italianized, | 
signifies buona parte, or bella parte. ‘The only question is, whether | 
the Calomeros who left Corsica, and the Calomeros who came there, 
have a direct filiation. Two facts, however, are certain; namely, | 
the departure of the one and the arrival of the other. It is a sin- | 
gular circumstance, that the Comneni, in speaking of the Buona- 
parte family, always designate them by the names Calomero, Calomeri, 
or Calomeriani, according as they allude to one individual,, or to | 
several collectively, Both families were united by the most intimate | 
friendship.’ 

The Duchess’s mother, and the mother of Napoleon, then called | 
Letitia Ramolino, were the prettiest and sprightliest girls in the 
colony, or even in the whole island, says our fair writer, who, h »w- 
ever, does not fail to give her mother the preference; for, though it 
is true that she could not then judge for herself—not happening to 
be in existence—yet she settles it in these words —‘ Without any 
filial vanity, | may truly say that I never, in all my life, saw so fine 
a woman as my mother.’ A young French officer took a fancy to 
this ‘pearl of the island.’ 
handsome, had some fortune, fenced well, and played on the violin. 
With all these advantages, M. Permon made his proposal, and was 
accepted, and the young couple left Corsica for France. In the 
next paragraph we find M. Permon travelling to America, with a 
little boy eight years of age; and his wife returning to Corsica with 
the rest of her family, to pass the time of his absence with her 
mother :— 








‘It was on my mother’s return to Corsica, that she first saw 
Napoleon. He was then a child, and she has often carried him in 
her arms, He was the playmate of an elder sister of mine, who 
died a melancholy death. Napoleon recollected her perfectly, and 
used to speuk of her after he came to Paris. He was fond of con- 
Versing about Corsica, and often, after having dined at our family 

e, he would rise, and stationing himself with his back to the 
re-place, and his arms crossed before him, he would say, ‘ Come, 
Signora Panoria, Jet us talk about Corsica, and Signora Letitia.”— 
This was the name he always gave his mother, when he was speak- 


He was not of noble birth, but was | 





* Memoirs of the Duchess D' Abrantes (Madame Junot). 2 vols. 8vo, 
Colburn and Bentley. 


ing of her to persons with whom he was intimate. “ How is Sig- 
nora Letitia ?” he would say to me :—or when addressing her, ‘he 
would say, “ Well, Signora Letitia, how do you like the Court ? 
You do not like it, I see, That is because you do not receive 
company enough. I have given you a fine house, a fine estate, and 
a million a year, and yet you live like a citizen’s wife of the Rue 
Saint Denis. Come, come, you must see more company; but 
company of another kind from the C——s and Cl—de—s.”’ ’ 


In Corsica, the custom of beating children was common in all 
classes of society. When the little Napoleon was beaten, he rarely 
wept, and never begged for pardon. The Duchess tells us that her 
mother and uncles saw nothing remarkable in his boyhood; but 
there is a great deal of character in the following anecdote, for a 
boy only seven years of age :— 


‘ He was one day accused by one of his sisters of having eaten a 
basket full of grapes, figs, and citrons, which had come from the 
garden of his uncle, the canon, None but those who were acquainted 
with the Buonaparte family, can form any idea of the enormity of 
this offence. To eat fruit belonging to his uncle, the canon, was 
infinitely more criminal than to eat grapes and figs that might be 
claimed by anybody else. An enquiry took place. Napoleon 
denied the fact, and was whipped. He was told that if he would 
beg pardon, he should be forgiven. He protested that he was 
innocent, but he was not believed. If I recollect rightly, his mother 
was at the time on a visit to M. de Marbeuf, or some other friend. 
The result of Napoleon’s obstinacy was, that he was kept three 
whole days upon bread and cheese,‘and that cheese was not broccio.* 
However, he would not cry; he was dull, but not sulky. At length, 
on the fourth day of his punishment, a little friend of Marianne 
Buonaparte returned from the country, and on hearing of Napo- 
leon’s disgrace, she confessed that she and Marianne had eaten the 
fruit. It was now Marianne’s turn to be punished. When Napo- 
leon was asked why he had not accused his sister, he replied that 
though he suspected that she was guilty, yet out of considera- 
tion to her little friend, who had no share in the falsehood, he said 
nothing.’ 

As we proceed regularly with this irregular work, we now arrive 
at the birth of the fair writer; which is certainly an extraordinary 


_one. The time she chuses for it is during her sleep; and her 


accoucheur is a fit of paralysis :— 


‘On the 6th of November, after having supped with Madame de 
Monean, the wife of the second commandant of the Province, my 
mother returned hame quite well, and in excellent spirits. At one 
o’clock, she retired to bed, and at two, she was delivered of a 
daughter, who came into the world so easily that her sleep was not 
disturbed. Next morning, *it was discovered that her right side, 
and part of her left, were struck with paralysis. The physicians of 
Montpelier, a town then celebrated for medical science, prescribed 
for her in vain. They could neither relieve her disease, nor dis- 
cover its cause. My poor mother spent three months in agony :— 


| she was scarcely able to articulate—At length, she was cured, and 


her cure was no less extraord'nary than her illness. A countryman 
who brought fruit and vegetables for sale to the house, one day saw 
the female servants weeping, and in great distress. He inquired the 
cause, and was informed of the situation of my mother. He re- 
quested to be conducted to my father :—“I ask for no reward,” 
said he, “ but from what I have heard from the servants, I think I 
know the nature of your lady’s illness, and, if you will permit me, I 
will cure her in a week.”—My father was, at that moment plunged 
in the deepest despair; for he had that very morning heard from 
the physicians that my mother was in great danger, and they 
afforded him no hope of her recovery. In that hour of anguish, 
he very naturally seized at anything which could afford the 
slightest chance. “ What effect does your remedy produce ?” 
said he to the countryman. The man replied that it was 
topical aid, and therefore unattended with any danger to the 
organs of life; but he admitted that its application would be 
attended with excruciating pain. My father summoned the doctors 
who were in attendance on my mother. All were men of acknow- 
ledged talent. “ Nature is unbounded in her benefits,” said 
M. Barthés; “ how do we know what she may have in reserve 
through the hands of this man? Let him try his remedy.” My 
mother was asked whether she felt sufficient strength to undergo an 
increase of pain. She declared she would submit to anything. She 
had already relinquished all hope of life. The countryman asked 
permission to return home. His village was not far off, and he 


* A favourite kind of cheese in Corsica. 
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(eoumet to return next morning. oy father was alarmed when he | presently his countenance resumed its usual sallow hue. He refused 
th i 


at the man came from St Gilles,* but the man appeared 
ly sane. His preparations were rather methodical. He 
made five little round loaves or rolls: the dougb was compounded 
by himself. The efficient ingredients were of herbs, which he 
gathered, and in which consisted his secret. He boiled these herbs, 
and with their juice, added to a little strong beer, and mixed with 
maize flour, he made a dough which he baked into loaves. While 
they were hot from the oven, he cut them in half, and applied them 
80 cut to the part affected Ihave often heard my mother say that 
no words could convey an idea of the painful sensation she expe- 
rienced, and have seen her turn pale at the recol'ection of it. This 
torture was repeated every day for the space of a weck. At the 
expiration of that time the pain ceased, and she was able to move 
her limbs.. A month afterwards my mother was up, and in her 
baleony. It is an extraordinary fact, that during her illness she 
had lost all recollection of her pregnancy and delivery. My father 
at first supposed that the agonizing pain my mother had suffered 
had alienated her affection from the infant to whom she had given 
birth. As soon’as he observed my mother’s indifference towards 
me, he ordered the nurse to keep me in a distant part of the house. 
His affection both for his wife and child dictated this order, for my 
mother was y:t in too wenk a state to bear any agitation of mind. 
In the month of March, about four months after her recovery, my 
mother was seated in her balcony, inhaling the balmy freshness of a 
ring day. My father was with her, and they were arranging a 
plan for spending a summer which should compensate for all her 
recent sufferings. They proposed going to Bagntres. In the midst 
of their conversation she suddenly shrieked, and with one hand 
seizing my father’s arm, she pointed with the other to a child which 
a nurse was carrying in the street. She did not know that it was 
her own, but she exclaimed, ‘* Charles, I have an infant. Where is 
it? Is not that my child?’ My brother, who was seventeen years 
of age, has often told me that nothing could convey an idea of my 
mother’s joy when her child was placed in her arms. She was to 
me the fondest of mothers. She insisted on having my cradle 
laced beside her bed, and the nurse slept in an adjoining chamber. 
very morning, when I awoke, she strained me to her bosom, and 
said, “ Oh! my dear child, how dearly must I love you, to make 
amends for five months’ banishment from your mother’s heart.”— 
My beloved parent faithfully kept her word.’ 


Madame Permon removed to Paris. Napoleon had then left 
Brienne, and studied at the military school of Paris. His mother 
had recommended him to her friend, who made him her first care 
on bis arrival :— 


* My uncle, Demetrius, had met him just after he alighted fram 
the coach which brought him to town; “ And, truly,’’ said my 
uncle, “ he had the appearance of a fresh importation. I met him 
in the Palais Royal, where he was gaping and staring with wonder 
at everything he saw. He would have been an excellent subject for 
sharpers, if, indeed, he had had anything worth taking!’ My uncle 
asked him to dine with him at his house, for, though my uncle was 
a bachelor, he did not chuse to dine at a ¢raiteur’s, the name restora- 
teur was not then introduced. He told my mother that Napoleon 
was very morose. “I fear,” added he, “that that young man has 
more self-conceit than is suitable to his condition. When he dined 
with me, he began to declaim violently against the luxury of the 
young men of the military schoo!,” ’ 


It was the custom at the Military School of Paris, for the young 
students to give fétes of various kinds to the masters, which, as well 
as their own expensive habits, were very inconvenient to Napoleon. 
His companions, though mot superior in birth, had the advantage 


in point of fortune, and he appears to have been deeply humiliated | 


by his inability to do as others did. Experience taught him the 
errors of the system; and when he came to power, one of his first 
cares was to reform the military college. Ah! why could he not 
have reformed his military notions of government! Madame Per- 
mon had obtained him leave of absence for a week or more, which 
she invited him to spend in her family. Her eldest son, Albert, was 
bidden to cultivate his friendship; but he remarked that Napoleon 


was cold and reserved, and appeared te feel himself in a state of 


dependence. Madame Permon doubted the fact ; but her husband 
agreed with his son. After much conversation on the subject, he 
said,— 

* “ What is the reason he has been in « constant state of ill humour 
snce his arrival here? Why does he so loudly declaim against the 
indecent luaury (to use his own words) of all his comrades? Why, 
but,—because every moment he is making a comparison between 
their situation and his own! He thinks it ridiculous that these 
young men should keep servants, when he has none. He finds 
fault with two courses at dinner, because, when they have their pic- 
nies, heis unable to contribute his share. The other day, I was 
told by Dumarsay, the futher of one of his comrades, that it was in 
agitation to give one of the masters a dejeuné, and that each scho- 
lar would be expected to contribute a sum, certainly too large for 
such boys. Napoleon’s reprehension is so far just. Well! I saw 
him this morning, and found him more than usually gloomy. | 
guessed the reason, and broke the ice at once, by offering him the 
small sum he wanted for the occasion. He coloured deeply, but 


* A village near Montpellier, remarkable for the prevalence of insanity. 
Madness may be siid to be indigenous at St Gilles. There is scarcely a house 
in the place which does not contaia a lunatic apartment. 


my offer.”—*“ That was because you did not make it with sufficient 
delicacy,” cried my mother.—‘ You men are always such bun. 

lers !?— When I suw the young man so unhappy,” continued my 
father, without being disconcerted by my mother’s want of manner 
to which he was accustomed, “I invented an uotruth, which 
heaven will, doubtless, pardon. | told him that before his father 
expired in our arms at Montpellier, he gave me a small sum to be 
applied to the wants of his son in cases of emergency. Napoleon 
looked at me stedfas'ly, with so scrutinizing a gaze, that be almost 
intimidated me.—“ Since this money comes from my father, Sir,” 
said he, “LT accept it. But had it been a loan, I could not haye 
received it. My mother has already too many burthens, and I nyust 
not increase thei by expenses beyond my means, particularly when 
they are imposed upon me by the folly of my comrades.” ’ 


We shall see presently that the young hero did not disdain to 
share the purse of a friend. It was, therefore, not pride,—as was 
supposed,—but true consideration for his mother, that made him 
hesitate to accept the as* stance offered him on this occasion He 
soon obtained a sub-lieutenancy in a regiment of artillery. The 
Duchess introduces him to us, on his first appearance in uniform; 


*I well recollect that, on the day when he first put on his uni. 
form, he was as vain as young men usually are on such an occasion, 
There was one part of his dress that had a very droll appearance ; 
that was his boots. They were so high and wide, that his little 
thin legs seemed buried in their amplitude. Young people are 
always ready to observe anything ridiculous; and, as soon as my 
sister and I saw Napoleon enter the drawing-room, we burst into a 
loud fit of laughter. At that early age, as well as in after life, 
Buonaparte could not relish a joke; and when he found himself the 
object of merriment, he grew angry. My sistcr, who was some 
years older than I, told him that since he wore a sword, he ought 
to be gallant to ladies, and instead of being angry, should be happy 
that they joked with him.—‘ You are nothing but a child, a little 
pensionnaire,” said Napoleon, in a tone of contempt. Cecile, who 
was thirteen years of age, was highly indignant at being called a 
child, and she hastily resented the affront, by replying to Buona- 
parte,—“ And vou are nothing but a puss in boots.” ‘This excited 
a general laugh among all present, except Napoleon, whose rage | 
will not attempt to describe.’ 

To conceal his mortification, as our fair authoress supposes, 
Napoleon had a toy made, representing Puss in Boots running before 
the carriage of the Marquis of Carabas. Napoleon, like most per- 
sons who cannot take a joke, was very free in giving one. During 
the Consulship he was indulging in this propensity at the expense 
of Josephine, on her first appearance in hair-powder. He said she 
would do admirably to act the Countess d’ Escarbagnos (in a play of 
Moliere’s). Observing that she was hurt, he sought to weaken the 
joke by extension, and went on to say, that she should not want an 
escort, that General Junot would give her his arm, in the character 
of the Marquis de Carabas. The matter did not stop here. It 
| spread among the courtiers, till it became at last offensive, and 
| Madame Junot, by her mother’s counsel, took measures to check it. 
| One day, when there was a large party assembled, and Napoleon 
| within hearing, she advanced towards her husband, saying, ‘ My 
| dear, the first time we go to your country seat, you must not forget 
| one thing which is indispensably necessary in your retinue. If yo 
| neglect it Twill not go with you, and so I warn you. I am sure 
| the General wiil say you ought to have it.’—* What is it?’ enquired 

the First Consul.—‘ A puss in boots, for a running footman,’—The 
whole party laughed immoderately,’ continues the Duchess, ‘ but 
I shall never forget the look of the First Consul. He was a subject 
for a caricaturist. I have preserved,’ continued she, gravely, ‘2 
plaything which was given me when a little girl. You shall have it 
for a model.’—A few days afterwards, some allusion was made to 
the Marguisate, but Napoleon checked it, saying that those about 
him might imitate him in better things. Presently after, he ap- 
proached the mischievous fair one, tweaked her by the nose, and 
said, “ My dear, you are a clever girl, bnt you are very wicked. 
Correct this disposition, Remember that a woman ceases to charm, 
whenever she makes herself feared.””—These are trifles, it is true; 
but they are trifles that throw light upon the character of an extra- 
ordinary man, Montaigne has a profound remark, that children shew 
their real dispositions during play, because they are then in earnest. 
Men are apt to be as much in earnest in apparent trifles, and cer- 
tainly evince their dispositions as much. We pass over many pas- 
sages relative to the Duchess aud her family, because we perceive 
that we shall be tempted to go somewhat beyond our proper linits 
in extracting such as relate more immediately to the family of Buo- 
naparte. M. Permon and his family had great obligations to Sali- 
cetti, who was an inveterate enemy of Napoleon, and had done him 
every ill office in his power. This man was at last proscribed. At 
the risk of their lives, he was concealed by the Permon family, and 
escaped to the cvast, in disguise of their footman. Napoleon had 
discovered his place of concealment, but he kept the secret, and 
suffered his enemy to get clear off. We regret that we cannot relate 
this story at length, Napoleon appears to have been naturally 
generous and humane: but who, except an Alfred, can pass im 
touched through the ordeal of power? And indeed even he began 
with being a spoilt and wilful prince, before adversity drew forth 
the riches of his wisdom. It was Napoleon’s misfortune, that he 
had his prosperity first ;—and in what abundance! 
(To be continued.) 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY FACT. 
_ 

It is familiarly known all over Pisa, of Martius Ceccho, a towns- 
man of Montelupo, that he used to take hot coals in his hand, put 
them in his mouth, and bite them in pieces with his teeth, till he 
had extinguished them. He would tread upon them with his bare 
feet. He would put boiling lead into his mouth, and suffer a burn- 
ing candie to be held under his tongue, as he put it out of his 
mouth; and many such other things as may seem incredible. 
Colonel Townshend, a gentleman of Reaate and integrit¥, had for 
many years been afflicted with a nephritic complaint. His illness 
increasing, and his strength decaying, he came from Bristol to Bath 
in a litter, in autumn, and lay at the Bell Inn. Dr Baynard and I 
(Dr Cheyne) were called to him, and attended him twice a day; 
but his vomitings continuing still incessant, and obstinate against all 
remedies, we despaired of his recovery, While he was in this con- 
dition he sent for us one morning ; we waited on him, with Mr 
Skrine, his apothecary. We found his senses clear, and his mind 
calm; his nurse and several servants w_re about him. He told us, 
he had sent for us, to give him some account of an odd sensation 
he had for some time observed and felt in himself; which was, that, 
composing himself, he could die or expire when he pleased, and yet 
by an effort, or somehow, he could come to life again, which he 
had sometimes tried before he sent for us. We heard this with 
surprise ; but as it was not to be accounted for from common prin- 
iples, we could hardly believe the fact as he related it, much less 
give any account of it; unless he should please to make the expe- 
riment before us, which we were unwilling he should do, lest, in his 
weak condition, he might carry it too far. He continued to talk 
very distinctly and sensibly, above a quarter of an hour, about this 
surprising sensation, and insisted so much on our seeing the trial 
made, that we were at last forced to comply. We all three felt his 
Ise first; it was distinct, though small and thready: and his 
Peart had its usual beating. He composed himself on his back, and 
fay in a still posture some time; while I held his right hand, Dr 
Baynard laid his hand on his heart, and Mr Skrine held a clean 
looking-glass to his mouth. 1 found his pulse sink gradually, till 
at last 1 could not feel any, by the most exact and nice touch. Dr 
Baynard cou!d not feel the least motion in his heart, nor Mr Skrine 
the least soil of breath on the bright mirror he held to his mouth ; 
then each of us, by turns, examined his arm, heart, and breath, but 
could not by the nicest scrutiny discover the least symptom of life 
in him. We reasoned a long time about this odd appearance as 





well as we could, and all of us judging it inexplicable and unac. 
countable, and finding he still continued in that condition, we began | 
to conclude that he had indeed carried the experiment too far, and | 
at last were satisfied he was actually dead, and were just ready to | 
leave him. This continued about halfan hour, As we were going | 
away, we observed some motion about the body, and, upon exami- | 
nation, found his pulse, and the motion of his heart gradually re- 
turning; he began to breath gently and speak sofily; we were all 
astonished to the last degree, at this unexpected change; and after 
sume further conversation with him, and among ourselves, went 
away fully satisfied as to all the particulars of this fact, but coa- 
founded and puzzled, and not able to form any rational scheme 
that might account for it.—Cheyne’s Eng. Mal. 


VINDICATION OF THE PIECE CALLED THE ‘ MUTINY AT 
THE NORE, AND ITS ALLEGED ‘ BRUTISH TENDENCY.’ 
TO THE TATLER. 

Sir,—Permit me to reply to your correspondent ‘ G. E.’ on 
what he is pleased to call the ‘ brutish tendency’ of The Mutiny at 
the Nore, ‘ G. E.’ is either ignorant of the purpose of the drama, 
or wilfully misrepresents it. First, as to its ‘ brutish tendency,’ by 
which I presume your correspondent would insinuate its ‘ tendency’ 
to uphold nautical tyranny, and to degrade men to mere stocks and 
stones, no matter the violence that may be committed on their feelings 
and their nature. Allow me to quote from the drama a few of the 
*brutal’ sentiments with which it abounds, Parker is describing 
to his wife the atrocities which were the ultimate cause of the 
mutiny :— 


* Mary. For heaven's sake, let not the violence of your temper 
betray you to acts of mutiny—have you not seen 
‘ Par. Seen! I have served the King seven years; in that time I 
have seen enough to turn the softest breasts to stone, to make me 
look with eyes of lead upon the blackest violence; to make me 
laugh at “ virtue,” “ feclings,” as words of a long-forgotten tongue. 
Seen! I have seen old men, husbands and fathers, men with vene- 
table gray hairs, tied up, exposed, and lash’d like basest beasts: 
Scourged, whilst every stroke of the blood-bringing cat may have 
cut upon a scar received in honourable fight. I have seen this ; and 
what the culprit’s fault? He may have trod too much on this 
» Or on that, have answered in a tone too high or too low, his 
rdless persecutor—no matter: the crime is mutinous, and the 
Mariner must bleed for it! L Sinata ta CEeRUNe fate eRe 
Par. Listen, then wonder that men with hearts of throbbing 
flesh within them can look upon, much less inflict, such tortures.— 








ey sent him to receive five hundred lashes, so many at the side 


| of every vessel, whilst the thronging crew hung upon the yards 


and rigging, to hear the wretch’s cries, and look upon his in 
wounds. "What was the result ? a the wretch Mihey thed up, 
suffering, persecuted man, they loos’d araging tiger! . . . . . 

Par (to the Captain). Fair words, sir; we have risen against the 
tyrant, what heed we then of the bully ?—Men, husbands, fathers, 
have been trusted to your com ow have you used them ?— 
like beasts ; their torture has been your hourly pastime; now, we 
are resolved to wipe away the stain, we have sworn to justify the 
name and nature of man, violated in our persons—we will have jus- 
tee! ... ce, 6 coy; eo / opteesinty erase ee! pine Re nceie ar ge am 4 

‘ Capt. A. And as to treatment, you have nothing to complain 
of; I have ever been considerate, merciful—— ' 

‘ Par. Merciful! Ob, yes; where shall we see your mercies, 
Captain Arlington ?—Shall we see them in the worn ankles of your 
fettered sailors ?—shall we read them in their scarred and lacerated 
backs !—Mercies!—by heavens! an eye of stone would melt to 
look upon your mercies.’ 

‘ G. E.’ sees in all this a tendency to ‘ brutalize.” The peculiar 
power of his optics would doubtless, afford him a most minute view 
of Tilburina’s ‘ Spanish fleet.” However, the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty evidently thought differently from ‘ G E.’ for on the produc- 
tion of The Mutiny at the Nore, it was a point discussed by them, 
whether they should not, in consequence of language similar to the 
above, put in their veto against the repetition of the drama. At 
Sandwich, the subject became a matter of contention between the 
townspeople and the officers of the naval force stationed in that 
port; and the piece was played in direct opposition to the wishes 
of several Captains, they deeming it to abound in too many denun- 
ciations of a system which at once criminates and degrades. One of 
the proprietors of the Hull theatre,—a gentleman of the good old 
school of prejudice,—remonstrated with the’lessee for suffering the 
piece to be acted, and declared it to be little less than a hand- 
grenade or a Congreve-rocket directed against the legal existence 
of his property. It remained for ‘ G. E.’ to stumble on the pro- 
found discovery of Tuesday last. 

Now for the ‘ ultra loyalty ’ of the toast of Parker. Whatever it 
may be, it is not the coinage of the ‘ right loyal author,—who 
would endure almost any imputation, rather than that of ¢ loyalty ’ 
which drove Parker to the scaffold: the words are the words of 
Parker himself,—repeated to the author by ear-witnesses, two of 
whom, former shipmates of the ‘ mutineer,’ were, in June 1830, in 
Greenwich Hospital. Ifa love of truth distinguished the lucubra- 
tions of ‘ G, E.’ I should advise him to seek in that ‘establishment a 
confirmation of my story. As it is, however, he would be as far 
from taking such a step, as he appears unburthened with a krow- 
ledge of the history of persecution; else he would have known that 
again and again has the victim of tyranny, with his head upon the 
block,—with the fires curling about him at the stake, prayed for the 
prosperity and long life of his regal executioner. Did your cor- 
respondent ever hear‘of a book, serving as ‘ A Proper Supplement 
to the State Trials” It is marvellous what pen-and-ink sketches 
some people can draw of pretence and ignorance. 

I have thought it due to myself to write thus much: I wish to 
enter into no controversy,—imy defence rests upon the extracts 
quoted above, and upon historical truth. I own, that I at first 
read the charge of your correspondent with some impatience ;—a 
charge which accused me of endeavouring to“uphold the doctrine of 
non-resistance, under a most atrocious and tyrannic system of pu- 
nishment, my abhorrence of which system has been heightened, by 
having, in my green days, frequently witnessed its cold-blooded and 
brutalizing operation. My pictures, such as they are, of the lashed 
seamen, are not ideal, but drawn from the quarter-deck or the 
launch at the ship's side. It was my aim that these pictures 
should, however humbly, aid, and not retard, the cause of humanity, 
Your correspondent, however, interprets differently of my inten- 
tions: to his organ, black dawns into white, and white darkens 
into black. There is, or, if we may believe Walter Scott, was, a 
certain amiable sisterhood, who, when they wished to be particu- 
larly mischievous, read prayers backwards. Surely some of these 
old ladies have left sons. ' 

I remain, Mr Tatler, 


Tue Avctuor or ‘ THe Mutiny at tHe Nors’ 
ec. 24. 
[We need not inform the reader that the above is as triumphant 
a vindication as any man would wish to write or to read; and that 
none but the most favourable impressions must~remain respecting 
the spirit of the piece in question.— dit. ] 








PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT, 


Daur y-Lang.—Masapiello—Harlequin and Little Thumb. 
Covent-Garpen.—John Bull—Hop o’ My Thumb and his Brothers. 
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NEWSPAPER in 
LD, of SIXTY-FOUR UMNS! 
On SUNDAY, J 1, 1832, will appear, for the first time, 
the NEW Sanday Newspaper, entitled, 
THE BELL’S NEW WHEEKLY 
« .» MBSSENGER, 
THREE NEWSPAPERS IN ONE. 
The First Division—Tae Bei.’s New Werkty Messencer 
(32 Lg WR Second Division—Tue Reviewer (16 
Columns). Third Division—Tue Commerciacist (16 
Columns). 
PRICE ONLY EIGHTPENCE HALFPENNY!!! 
Orders received by the Publisher, JOHN BELL, at the 
Office, No, 2, Surrey-street, Strand; also, by all Newsmen 
and Booksellers, and by the Clerks of the Honds ; and the 
ledge themselves to forward the Newspaper to 
any part of the country by the Mails on the Sunpay Evenine. 
ers from the Country to be accompanied by a efereace 
for payment in London, and all letters to be post paid. 


Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge. 


On the 31st of December will be published, 
PARIS, AND ITS HISTORICAL 
SCENE 


’ 

Vol. I1., Tus RevoLivution or 1830; completing the sub- 
ject, C ing the XIVth Volume of the LIBRARY 
OF E RTAINING KNOWLEDGE, including Parts 
27 and 2. Illustrated with Twelve Engrayings on Steel, | 
and Eighteen W ood-cuts. 

Price 2s.'each Part, or the Volume bound in Cloth, 4s. 6d. 














London: CHARLES KNIGHT, 13 Pall-mall East. 
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.MISCELLANIES. 


—— Vanity is a building that falls to the | 
ground, as you widen its foundation, or 
strengthen the props that should support it. 

e greater a man is, the less he necessarily | 
thinks of himself; for his knowledge enlarges 
with his attainments.— Hazlitt. | 

Noste Sicuts.—We entered the house | 
where the gallant Marquis of Anglesea under- 
went amputation, and were shewn the chair on 
which he sat white the operation was performed. 
The landlady spoke in raptures of the Noble | 
Marquis’s fortitude and resolution, and shewed 
us the boot which he wore the day he was | 
wounded. We also saw the monument erected 
in the garden, to his leg, and we all joined in | 
the —_ that, though he has one foot in the 

e 








may long live to enjoy his well-earned | 


ve 
on {!—Journal ofa Tour Chrough the Nether- 
lands. 


Horses.—Though in this country, horses 
show little vestiges of policy, yet in the deserts | 
of Tartary and Siberia, when hunted by the | 
Tartars, they are seen to form a kind of com- 
munity, set watches to prevent being surprised, 
and have commanders who direct and hasten | 
their flight. In this country, where four or 
five horses travel in a line, the first always 

ints his ears forward, and the last points his 

ckward, while the intermediate ones seem 
quite careless in this respect; which seems a 
part of policy to prevent surprise—as all ani- | 
mals depend most on the ear to apprise them | 
of the approach of danger, the eye taking in 
only half the horizon at once; and horses pos- | 
sess a great nicety of this sense-—There are 
some parts of a horse which he cannot conve- 
niently rub when they itch, as about the shoul- 
der, which he can neither bite with his teeth, | 
nor scratch with his hind foot. When this part 
itches, he goes to another horse, and gently 
bites him in the part which he wishes to be | 
bitten, which is immediately done by his intelli- 

nt friend. I once observed a young foal thus 

ite its large mother, who did not choose to 
drop the grass she had in her mouth, and rubbed | 
her nose against the foal’s neck instead of bit- 
ing it; which evinces that she knew the design | 
of bar progeny, and was not governed by a. 


necessary instinci to bite where she was bitten. | 


—Many of our shrubs which would otherwise 


afford an agreeable food to horses, are armed | 
with thorns and prickles, whieh secure them | 
fron those animals—as the holly, hawthorn, | 


seberry, gorse. 


of the country do not possess, and prick their 
mouths till they bleed, if they are induced by 
hunger or caprice to attempt eating gorse.— 
Phenomena of Nature. 





| Pvthias Smith . 


In the extensive moorlands | 
of Staffordshire, the horses have learned to | 
stamp upon a gorse-bush with one of their | 
fore-feet for a minute together, and when the 
points are broken, they eat it without injury— | 
which is an art other horses in the fertile part | 


THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING. 


DRURY LANE. 





Rosstni's Opera of 
The Barber of Seville, 

osina ° e . rs Wood 
Marcellina ‘ - Miss Russell 
Jacintha =. ° - Mrs Mapleson 
Count Almaviva - « Mr Wood 
Doctor Bartolo ° « MrSeguin 
Figaro ‘ . «+ Mr. Phillips 
Basil . : - Mr Bedford 
Fiorello d a Mr S. Jones 
After which, a Grand Christmas Comic Pantomime, 

called 
Harlequin and Little 


Thumb; or, the Seven 

Leagued Boots- 
Zelinda (aftezwards Columbine) 
Lorenzo (afterwards Harlequin) 
Conut Manfred (aft. Pantaloon) Mr Bartlett 
Scamperini (afterwards Clown) Mr Southby 

Synopsis of the Scenery. 
Scene I A Fo 


rest, wth View of the Ogre’s 


Miss Baseke 
Mr Howell 


| Castle.—1f. A Room in Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.— 


Ilf. Splendid Hall in the Ogre’s Castle.—IV. Out- 
side of Gaffer Thumb's Cottage.—V. Another part 
of the Forest, with Mount A&tna in distance.—VI. 


Spacious Dining Room in the Ogre’s Castie—VIL. | 


Water-Mill near Canterbury.—VIII. Au English 
Sea-Port.—{X. Milliner’s, lobacconist’s, and Doc- 
tor’s Shop; arrival of the Cholera Morbus—X. ‘ My 
Lady’s Bed Chamber.’—XI. Woody Landscape and 
Gypsey Tent.— XII. Exhibition of the Gigantic 
Whale.—XIII. Exterior of the King’s Theatre.— 
XIV. Interior of the King’s Theatre.—XV. Stan- 
field’s Grand Diorama.—X VI. Painter’s House and 


' Grocer’s Shop—X VIL. Interior of Artist’s Room.— 
| XVIII. Turnpike Gate and Highgate Tunnell.— 
XIX. Inside of Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.—XX. The | 


Feast of the Fairies. 


: Description of the New and Splendid Diorama, De- 


signed and painted by Mr Sranrigtp, from 

Sketches taken on the spot during his last Conti- 

nental Tour, The various Views will display 

Venice and its adjacent Islands, 

No 1. The Grand Canal —2. The Church of Santa 
Maria deila Salute —3 The Dogano.—4. St Geor- 
gio Maggiore.—5. The Lido.—6. The Lagunes, at 


| Nigiit.—7. The Bridge of Sighs, by Moonlight.— | 


8. The Piazza de Sau Maice. —9. The Ducal 
Palace. 





To-morrow, The Brigand; The Bride of Lud- | 


gate; and the Pantomime. 


ADELPHI. 


Mr Bucxstone’s Burletta, entitled 
The Wreck Ashore. 

The prineipal Characters by Mis Yates, and Mrs 
Fitzwilliam, Messis Yates, J. Reeve, Hemming-, 
Buckstone, and O, Smith. 

After which, a New Comic Burletta, called 

Damon and Pythias. 
Mrs Stokes ‘ - « Mrs Fitzwilliam 
Jane “ ‘ - Miss Daly 
Miss Tidmarsh ‘ Miss Beaumont 
Mrs Piggott ° . Miss Barnett 
oo\e. Mr Yates 
Damon Smith ‘ Mr Hemmings 

After which, a New Pantomime, called 








Harlequin. and Little 
Bo=Peep. 
Columbine é - Miss Griffiths 
| Harlequin : - Mr Gibson 
Pootaloon ° - Mr Brown 
Clown Mr Sanders 








SURREY. 
A Serious Romantic Drama, entitled 
The Sorcerer. 


Sicilians.-—Viola . Miss Vincent 


Sciolto e Mr D. Pitt 

Leoni . , - Mr Maitland 
| Ubaldo di Monamo ° Mr Cobham 

Ceesario di Monamo Mr Elon 


After which, a New Comic Pavtomime, called 


‘‘Old King Cole!” 


Columbine s . Mlle. Rosier 

Harlequin Mr Honner 

Clown “ e Mr Hartland 

Pantaloon Mr Asbury 

To conclude with a Tale of Enchantment, entitled 
Cinderella. 

Cinderella ‘ - Miss Somerville 


Prince Floridor - . Mr Edwin 





hed by R. Seton, at the 
Publis! ~ y 5 wees Fatler | Otice, 26 Brydg 


by Onwuyn, 4C 


Corner, Birchin lane ; CLAnke, 21 Finch lane, Cornhill ; Strance, 


Long Acre; Luioyp, 42 Frith 
lane, Corner of Russell court ; D. Histon, 6 Penton omect. Pes 


Agent, 10 Brvad court, 


Strand ; at 


tonville ; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


COVENT GARDEN, 


The Opera of 
Artaxerxes, 





Mandane . Miss Shirreff 
Artaxerxes - Miss H. Cawse 
Arbaces ‘ ° Mr Wilson 
Artabanes Mr Braham 


After which, 


A Day After the Wedding, 
Lady Elizabeth Freelove Miss E. Tree 
Colonel Freelove Mr Abbott 


After which, a New Grand Pantomime, called 
Hop o’ My Thumb and his 

Brothers; or, Harlequin 

and the Ogre. 





Little Jack - Miss Poole 
| Columbine . - Miss Davis 
| Harlequin ; - MrEbler 
| Clown - Signor Paulo 
| Pantaloon Mr Barues 


| Lacquety patch F » «+ MrF. Sutton 
| Synopsis of the Scenery. 
Scene I. Interior of Llys Bala.—11. The Ogre’s 

Castle on Draig y Can.—lll The Brazen Bridge 

over Dreg y Nan.—1V. The Ogre’s Grand Kitchen, 

—V. Pont y Monach, or the Devil’s Bridge.—YVf{, 

Liwyn of Nannan, or the Haunted Oak.—VII. The 

Brazen Castie.— VIII. The Ogre’s Vaults of Riches, 

—1X. Hop o’ My Thumb's Home, which is trans. 

formed into Scene X. Thumb Palace.—XI. Llyn 

Ozgwen.—XII. Landscape and lun; Sign, the Prince 

of Wales.—XIII. The Interior of the Pavilion at 
Charing Cross—X1V. Outside of the Shop of Tim 
Telescope, Optician, &c. (by Moonlight), — XY, 
The Nabob’s Pleasure Grounds —XVI. A Rural 
| Farm, near London. —XVII. The Local Cosme- 
| rama—XVIIL The Gateway of the Public House, 

the Fighting Cocks. — X!X. The Launch of the 
| Thunderer at Woolwich. —XX. The Hluminated 

Grove, in which Herr Cline will appear on the Tight 

Rope.—XXI. The, Temple of the Genius of the 

Harp. 

The Local Cosmorama, {painted by the Messrs 
Gairves) represents the progress of their Majesties 
and Suite, in the Royal Shallop, to the Opening of 
the New London Bridge ; compmising the Views 
of Waterloo Bridge, Somerset House, the Temple 
Gardens, Blackfriars Bridge, and the New London 
Bridge. as it appeared on the Ist of Augnst 1831, 





| To-morrow, The Merry Wives of Windsor 
the Pantomime 


| ROYAL OLYMPIC. 


| The Burletta of 

The Chaste Salute. 
Madame Thibaut - Miss Forde 
Colonel! Derville Mr Horn 

| After which, a New Original Burletta, entitled 

The Dumb Belle! 
Eliza Ardenton Madame Vestris 

|Mary . é . Miss Pincott 

| Captain Vivian Mr J. Vining 

To which will be added, the Burletta of 

| I’ll be Your Second! 

| Mr Placid " . « ee Eistee 

To conclude with a new Burlesque Burletta, eatitled 











1 evils! 

Orpheus o ympic Devils Vestris 
Eurydice é Miss Forde 

| Proserpine Miss Fiizwalter 

| Plato ‘ ° Mr J. Bland 

| Cerberus 5 . Mr Bland 

| Phoebus Apollo. « Me VT. Raymond 
Pan . ‘ - Mr Collier 
Silenus : - Mr W. Vining 








QUEEN'S. 


A New Historical Drama, entitled 
| James the IVth of Scotland 
Marion ‘ - «+ Miss Dix 
The Laird of Ballingeich Mr Norton 
In the course of the Evening, Mr W.H. Davies wil 
pourtray Specimens of Ancient Classic Art. 
To which will be added, the Comedietta, entitled 
Where Shali I Dine. 
Sponge ‘ ° Mr Hooper 
To conclude with a Pantomimical dish, entitled 





| 
’ 
| 











The World Turned Up- 
_ side Down. 

Columbine ° ‘ Mrs Kirby 

Harlequin . - Mr Kirby 

Pantaloon R - Mr Hell-youts 

Clown . 


- Mr Hogg 
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